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: NEW Concress which will probably convene in 
special session soon after the presidential inauguration 
on March 4 may be expected to approach international 
economic problems with a more open mind and with 
greater vigor than was true of the outgoing Congress. 
Theirs is the opportunity to develop and enact a con- 
structive program involving both international and 
domestic policies. Moreover, there seems to be a growing 
disposition to grant the new president unusual powers 
as the economic crisis presses with increasing weight 
upon all classes of people, and the need for prompt, non- 
partisan action becomes imperative. 

Already there are indications on both sides of the 
Atlantic that parliamentary bodies will respond to the 
popular demand for removal of barriers to international 
trade and commerce and there may be a new interpreta- 
tion of public opinion by Congress concerning tariff 
revision, war debts, and our general relation to world 
economic affairs. The breaking of the impassé in the 
international situation appears to be the one solution 
which clearly gives promise of relief that will be both 
positive and cumulative in its effect. It will also pave the 
way for and ameliorate the many adjustments that in- 
evitably must be made in our domestic business insti- 
tutions. 

That many leading officials and economists on both 
sides of the Atlantic have long recognized, at least 
tacitly, the. danger of the course of action taken in the 
past with regard to international payments is clearly 
indicated in the records of the Foreign Debt Commission 
created in 1922 and in other public documents issued 
since that time. At a meeting of the Debt Commission in 
Washington, January 8, 1923, to which British repre- 
sentatives were invited, Mr. Baldwin, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a brief speech said in part: 

“This debt is not a debt for dollars sent to Europe. 
The money was all expended here, most of it for cotton, 
wheat, food products, and munitions of war. Every cent 
used for the purchase of these goods was spent in 
America; American labor received the wages; American 
capitalists the profits; the United States Treasury the 
taxation imposed on these: profits. 

“At the time these goods were bought we were asso- 
ciates in a great war. Out of $7,000,000,000 worth of 
goods bought after the United States came into the war, 
we paid for $3,000,000,000 leaving $4,000,000,000 which 


were supplied on credit. Now, seeing that the debt is a 
debi for goods supplied why not repay with goods? 

“Those goods were supplied in war time at war 
prices. Prices have fallen so far that thus to repay 
$4,000,000,000 Great Britain would have to send to 
America a far greater bulk of goods than we originally 
purchased with the money loaned, and laying aside all 
considerations of the tariff barriers, would it be possible 
for America to accept repayment in coal, steel, iron, 
manufactured cotton goods and so forth, a method of 
repayment which would affect the employment of her 
people for years to come? 

“We intend to pay—but how best can international 
credits be made liquid when the creditor nation is un- 
willing to permit liquidation through the direct delivery 

f goods, and is also unwilling to see the current sale 

of her products to the debtor nations interrupted, and 
when the debtor nation is unwilling to be put in the 
position of being unable to buy the products of the 
creditor nation.” 

During the course of the Debt discussion in 1923 
Secretary Mellon, who presided at the meeting, stated, 
“The entire foreign debt is not worth as much to the 
American people in dollars and cents as a prosperous 
Europe as a customer.” 

The idea of economic self-sufficiency not only for the 
United States but even for the State and local com- 
munities possesses attractions so natural that it is not 
surprising to find it widely entertained. But in recent 
months the conviction has been growing that a country 
cannot be self-sufficient and at the same time expect to 
receive vast payments over a long period of years from 
foreign debtors. If it insists upon collecting its foreign 
claims it must make arrangements whereby these claims 
can be met. The gateway must be open for the reception - 
of foreign goods or foreign services; otherwise, the 
stream of foreign payments must from necessity dry up, 
since further importation of gold, the only remaining 
alternative of payment, in the nature of the case, must 
soon cease. 

Seldom in our history has there been such an enormous 
base for credit expansion as exists in the banks of the 
country today. In addition to the greater credit expansion 
which a given quantity of gold now permits as a result 
of our Federal Reserve system and of recent Federal 
legislation, the world output of new gold has increased 
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rapidly during the past three years and in 1932 is 
estimated to have reached $494,000,000, the highest on 
record, compared with $470,000,000 in 1915, the previous 
record figure. Since 1930 nearly $1,400,000,000 of new 
gold has been added to the world’s gold stocks. Moreover, 
much gold has been released from hoarding since 1930 
because of its greatly enhanced purchasing power. In 
India alone several hundred millions of dollars are 
reported to have been so released. 

Gold as a basis for credit expansion is therefore not 
lacking. All that is now needed to set the wheel of 
industry in motion is the assurance of profitable markets, 
and this in turn depends in large. measure upon the 
restoration of normal international relations. 

The bearing upon Texas of the forthcoming debt 
conference in Washington and the World Economic 
Conference in London a little later is therefore apparent. 
The solution of these broad international problems 
should have far reaching economic significance for Texas 
and the Southwest, since raw materials prices would be 
the first to respond to an improvement in the world 
outlook. 


FINANCIAL 


Banking developments during the month of January 
were quite definitely unfavorable. Since about the first 
of December, the number of bank failures has increased 
markedly, The American Banker reporting no fewer than 
203 suspensions for the four weeks ending January 26. 
Further, the average size of the failing banks has mounted 
rapidly, the figure for average deposits rising from 
$199,000 in October, to $451,000 in November, $544,000 
in December, and to $650,000 for the first 19 days of 
January. Coincident with this increase in bank failures 
has come a tremendous rise in the adjusted volume of 
currency in circulation. From December 31 to January 
28, this rise has amounted to $359,000,000, thus off- 
setting about 75 per cent of the gradual decrease which 
had occurred during the preceding six months. 

The long continued inflow of monetary gold also was 
checked during the month. No metal was actually 
exported in January, but the Federal Reserve System 
sold $11,510,000 of its gold holdings in London to the 
Bank of England, and considerable gold was earmarked 
in New York for foreign accounts believed to be British. 
All told, the monetary gold stock decreased during the 
last week of the month by some $4,000,000. However, 
most of the foreign gold currencies continue to be weak 
in terms of dollars, and, barring renewed talk of inflation, 
moderate gold imports from abroad should continue. 

As was anticipated in this column several months ago, 
the Federal Reserve System liquidated a portion of its 
open market holdings during the month, the net liquida- 
tion amounting to $88,574,000. However, this does not 
mean a reversal of the present easy money policy, as the 
Federal Reserve Board has announced that ‘it wil adjust 
open market holdings so as to maintain member bank 
excess reserve balances at about a $500,000,000 level. 
This policy was confirmed further when the Federal 
Reserve banks during the week ended February 8 made 
their first large scale purchase of government securities 
since last summer, amounting to $20,970,000. The excess 


reserve balances at the middle of the month were 
estimated at well over $600,000,000, but, as a result 
of Reserve Bank open market liquidation and a renewal 
of currency hoarding, had declined to about $500,000,000 
by the end of the month. 

The month also featured senatorial debate’ on the 
Glass Bill and the probable pigeon-holing of that'legisla- 
tion. Political opposition to, branch banking continues 
to be too strong. Despite the fact that 10,738 bank 
suspensions have occurred in the United States during 
the 12 years ending December 31, 1932, it will be neces- 
sary, apparently, for.some thousands more to. fail before 
this political opposition™can’ be overcome. 

The banking situation in the Eleventh District showed 
but little change during. January. Average weekly debits 
to individual accounts ‘showed a slight unseasonal 
increase. Total deposits were up slightly, but total 
loans declined sharply.. The reporting banks remained 
out of debt to the Reserve Bank and increased their 
liquidity fractionally through some new purchasing of 
government securities. 


(In Millions of Dollars) 














Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
Total Debits to Individual 
Accounts r $432 $700° 
Condition of Reporting Member Banks on 7S. — *e. 
Dieta Tietel). od $353 $351 ‘$370 
Time 130 129 125 
a a 223 222 245 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve. __ ana s recs 
eS | ai eS 222 236 275 
On Securities 69 71 81 
All Others 153 165 “194 
Government Securities Owned... 94 92 87 





*Five weeks. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Prices declined further during the month of January, 
with farm prices experiencing the largest relative declines. 
Retail prices of food dropped 4 per cent during January. 
The indexes shown below give an idea of the relative 
level of current prices as compared with 1913 and 1926, 
two years often used as a basis for comparison. 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
Wholesale Prices: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (1926 = 100) 61.0 62.6 67.3 





The Annalist (1913 = 100)___. 82.1 85.3 -°:94.0 
Dun’s $128.43 $130.17 9140.34 
Farm Prices: ’ 


U. S. Department of Agricul- ‘ 
63.0 


ture (1910-1914 = 100) __ _ $10 52.0 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (1936 = 100) —..-.—s« 2 G 44.1 52.8 
Retail Prices: 
Food (U. S. Bureau.of Labor 
Statistics) (1913 = 100) __. 94.8 98.7 109.3 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s P 
Publications) (Jan. 1931=100) 71.1 718 $13 


STOCK PRICES 


The Standard Statistics Company’s index of 421 stocks 
combined made an average gain of 3.6 per cent during 
the month of January. Rails made the largest relative 
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gain during the month, although this group is still lowest 
as compared with quotations a year ago. 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 

Standard Indexes of the 

Securities Markets 

421 Stocks Combined . 49.1 47.4 58.0 
351 Industrials —_._....... 46.2 48 54.4 
33 Rails 27.6 25.7 36.6 
37 Utilities 818 79.6 94.4 


TEXAS CHARTERS 


New charters granted in Texas by the Secretary of 
State during the month of January totalled 140, an 
increase of 18 per cent over the number for December, 
which was 119. Total authorized capital stock, however, 
was only $2,829,000 during January as compared with 
$3,411,000 for the month of December, and $2,834,000 
in January a year ago. 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
Capitalization (In Thousands 
of Dollars) - eee $3,411 $2,834 
Number .... . 14 119 153 
Classification of New Corporations: 
Oil comer.) ae 36 25 
Public Service 1 2 0 
Meawatrns 16 16 26 
Banking-Finance .. ferent 8 10 3 
Real Estate- — plea: 11 10 14 
Transportation ea 2 3 4 
Merchandising SFiS Dagens oe 42 21 53 
i |” Soke eeee ee 32 21 28 
Foreign Permits - - 17 28 
Number Capitalized at less than 
$5,000 - 33 40 40 
Number Capitalized at t $100,000 o or 
bere ket ROMnm et see APE RY Dae creas 9 i 4 


Twenty-three out-of-State corporations received per- 
mits to operate in Texas, with only one exception the 
largest number for any one month since last June. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


To those who have been watching the summary of 
commercial failures as an indicator of business condi- 
tions—past as well as for the immediate future—the 
record for January will be a hopeful one. 

The total number of insolvencies for the five weeks 
ending February 1 was 78, according to weekly reports 
to the Bureau of Business Research by R. G. Dun and 
Company; while this total made a larger gain over 
December than could be accounted for as purely 
seasonal, it should be remembered that the December 
total was the smallest in fourteen years. It should also be 
emphasized that the number is less than half that for 
January a year ago and that in the past fourteen years 
there have been eight cases in which the total for January 
was higher than it was this year. Of the total liabilities, 
which were $1,386,000 for January, practically the same 
things may be said. Average liabilities per failure, as 
compared with a year ago, showed a decline of 21 per 
cent, averaging $17,769, as compared with $22,389 in 
January 1932. 

Dry goods and apparel stores accounted for 16 of the 
failures; groceries and meat markets were second with 
11 failures; and drug stores accounted for ten more. 
Of the remainder, 7 were women’s specialty shops, 5 





were general stores, 6 were jewelers, 4 were manu- 
facturers, 3 were shoe stores, and the remainder were 
in groups not including as many as three failures. 


Jan. Dec, Jan. 

1933 1932 1932 
Total Number __... sigrcchees,” i ae 39 163 
Average Weekly Number... eke 10 33 

(In Siikowsids of Dollars) 

Liabilities oy mo - $453 = $3,649 
Assets Paes Orth ee eee 224 1,712 
Average Liabilities per Failure. 8 12 22 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Sales in the 95 department and clothing stores report- 
ing to the Bureau of Business Research were 17 per cent 
under those in January a year ago, a showing which 
deserves attention because the decline in sales in the 
United States was 24 per cent, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board; among the twelve Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, the Dallas and Richmond districts shared the 
distinction of experiencing the smallest relative declines 
in sales. 

Normally, January sales decline by somewhat more 
than 50 per cent from those for December; this year, 
January sales were 53.9 per cent lower than December 
sales. This is a favorable showing as compared with the 
decline of 57.6 per cent last year, and 55.4 per cent in 
1930; the decline in 1931 amounted to 52.1 per cent, 
in 1929 to 52.2 per cent, and in 1928 to 53.0 per cent. 


Per Cent Change 
in Dollar Sales 








Number January January 
of 1933 933 
Stores from from 

Report- January December 
ing 1932 1932 
OI sie mo OS — 49.5 
EES SITY eee eee, SB ee soe, | — 56.5 
menemen? ERE Ercts, — 18.4 — 54.6 
ES Se RE — — 48.4 
RE Poem 2. — 138 — ir. 
CREASES gl ae — S55 — 58.0 
Fort Worth Se cieccs eae ca —2e5 — 61.6 
Gawmein seers Meee a — 39.9 — 54.4 
ee EE eee | —103 — 56.3 
MMI ek + a — 378 
eee te cg — 105 —573 
Pi PU a wea —518 
SO a a RI 3 —25.3 — 52.3 
Waco EE — 22.4 — 55.6 
Pn ea se — 30) — 52.4 
STATE Aye, —Il75 —53.9 

Department Stores (Annual 
Volume over $500,000)_..._-_.18 —T75 re 
Department Stores (Annual 

Volume under $500,000). 33 = ~ 521 
Dry Goods and Apparel Stores 22 — 24.4 526 
Women’s Specialty Shops.__..____.12 — 93 — 36.8 
Men’s Clothing Stores....______10 ~~ — 46.0 


The tendency to reduce the proportion of charge busi- 
ness done by the 70 stores reporting credit information 
to the Bureau of Business Research continued through 
January. The ratio of credit sales to net sales for the 
70 stores amounted to 55.6 per cent, as compared with 
58.7 per cent last year. In view of this fact, it is of 
unusual significance that collections are being main- 
tained at practically the same level as in 1932, since the 
average ratio of collections to outstandings was 29.4 per 
cent for January as compared with 30.0 per cent for 
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January a year ago. These two records together show 
that the reporting department and clothing stores are 
striving to keep sales on a more liquid basis than was 
true in 1932 or 1931 (as far back as these data are 
available now). 


EMPLOYMENT 


An increase in average weekly wages per worker was 
the outstanding feature of the report on employment 
prepared each month by the Bureau of Business Research 
of The University of Texas in codperation with the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The January 15 report shows that the 908 establish- 
ments reporting on that date were employing 60,101 
workers at an average weekly wage of $21.85. In Decem- 
ber, these same firms had in their employ 62,670 persons, 
so that the January total shows a decline of 4.1 per cent. 


No. of Workers Percentage Change 
Eta OO Sifrom from 
lish- Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
ments 1933 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Amarillo 12 349 354 ae). 14 —. 34 
a eee | 631 647 ae 35 —289 
et... 2s Ba 2a 2000 +28 — 52 
Dallas 111 9,674 10,363 10,821 —66 —10.6 
mM Pee i. 5: 80 -a2e - 2058 -—18 - 92 
Fort Worth _..._. 44 5129 5445 55235 -58 -— 72 
Coton ..... > 2 if0e dose —-15 —i127 
Houston __..____. 77 15,282 15,776 16,408 —3.1 — 69 
Port Arthur _.. 13.__- 2,250 Ss 2,237.) 3,149 +06 —28.5 
San Angelo ____. 12 168 174 160 —34 — 3.4 
San Antonio __.. 79 4307 4699 4597 —-83 — 63 
a a oe 813 827 — Sh oo ae 


Wichita Falls __. 28 626 616 549 +16 +140 
Miscellaneous __ 392 15,270 15,956 17,571 —43 —13.1 
STATE 908 60,101 62,670 66,813 —41 —10.0 


Average weekly wages per worker for January, at 
$21.85, were 1.4 per cent higher than were average 


weekly wages per worker in December, $21.54. This | 


was the first increase in average weekly wages since last 
September; for that matter, there have been only four 
increases in average weekly wages since October, 1930, 
and wages have been falling gradually from an average 
per week at that time of $30.15 to the $21.85 reported 
for January. Total income to wage earners for the weék 
ending January 15 was $1,313,207 as compared with a 
total of $1,349,912 for the corresponding week a month 


earlier. 
BUILDING 


Building permits totalling $874,659 were issued during 
January in the 38 cities reporting building data to the 
Bureau of Business Research. This figure is 27 per cent 
below that for December and is less than half that for 
January a year ago. 

Nine cities, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Laredo, Lub- 
bock, Marshall, Paris, Sherman, Temple and Texarkana 
issued more building permits in January than they did 
in the corresponding month a year ago, but the declines 
in the other cities were sufficiently large to bring the 
total for the State 54 per cent under that for January 
1932, which was $1,910,327. In the United States, build- 
ing permits for January were only 30 per cent under 
those for January a year ago. 

Houston, with $258,547, and Dallas, with $170,006, 


had the largest totals for January in Texas and occupied 





12th and 17th places respectively in the country as a 
whole in a tabulation of the 25 leading cities by S. W. 
Straus and Company. 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
Peis i $ — 4... § Hea 
Amarillo 15,511 5,543 24,030 
Austin 50,624 48,752 115,848 
Beaumont 9,278 12,845 45,148 
Brownsville 455 Seen 4,675 
Brownwood ee 300 
Cleburne eos 1,800 5,200 4,600 
Corpus Christi 3,800 44,198 2,815 
Corsicana 10,175 1,500 5,400 
Dallas 170,006 59,884 278,819 
Del Rio 1,130 305 4,050 
Denison wide 3,700 1,400 
Eastland nee Se raat 50 
El Paso 10,269 18,989 19,592 
Fort Worth 85,400 73,950 118,752 
Galveston a 20,130 521,819 60,877 
Harlingen 1,190 900 3,600 
Houston 258,547 245,891 359,093 
Jacksonville lee oS 1,705 
Laredo itn... ore 200 
Longview 30,980 13,016 46,654 
Lubbock 14,129 6,642 1,075 
McAllen SSA ras 910 
Marshall 4,738 5,450 3,284 
| ts 34,060 3,630 9,234 
Plainview —_......... 5,000 bats 18,000 
Port Arthur _. 4,905 4,831 18,255 
OS See ee ae a Pee 50 
San Angelo _....__. 1,420 1,850 8,835 
in Aatonio 48,841 36,363 112,584 
Sherman __ 2,799 1,750 1,570 
Snyder eee, ENnares 450 200 
Sweetwater _..____. 600 700 1,150 
Temple 5,400 7,840 2,400 
Texarkana 9,053 4,825 5,259 
Tyler __ 43,623 37,686 127,241 
Waco Sage R wee eee ee 25,366 26,653 56,011 
Wichita Falls 1,945 5,394 434,700 
TOTAL _... $874,659 $1,200,556 $1,910,327 
CEMENT 


Substantial improvement in shipments of cement from 
Texas Portland cement mills characterized the report for 
January. According to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
January shipments of Portland cement from Texas mills 
amounted to 285,000 barrels, an increase of 73 per cent 
over those for December and 18 per cent more than ship- 
ments in January a year ago. 


(In Thousands of Barrels) 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
RIINNINND 552 oe 289 338 
NN rs 165 241 
- NS Sp 2 Oe 677 823 


Furthermore, shipments exceeded production by; 30,- 
000 barrels, resulting in a drain on existing stocks, At 
the close of January, stocks at cement mills amounted to 
646,000 barrels, or 4.6 per cent less than at the close of 
December; last year at the close of January, stocks 
amounted to 823,000 barrels. 


LUMBER 


Average weekly production per unit at Southern pine 
mills increased 14 per cent during January, to 164,718 
feet, as compared with average weekly output during the 











owane 
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preceding month of 143,962 feet and 143,589 feet in 
January a year ago. 

Average weekly shipments per unit made an encourag- 
ing gain over December; however, at an average of 
161,569 feet per unit, they are still 2 per cent under 
average weckly output during the corresponding weeks. 
Last year in January, average weekly shipments amounted 
to 172,291 feet per unit, an excess of 29,000 feet over 
production. 

(In Board Feet) 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
Average Weekly 
Production per Unit 164,718 143,962 143,589 
Average Weekly 
Shipments per Unit 161,569 137,610 172,291 
Average Unfilled Orders 
per Unit, End of Month 494,629* 4001277  533,658t 
*On Jan. 28, 1933. tOn Dec. 31, 1932. {On Jan. 30, 1932, 
PETROLEUM 


World oil production data for the past few years 
reveal man} and possibly new trends 
in the oil industry as a whole. During 1932 total world 
oil production was less than in 1931; and both 1931 and 
1930 had been lower than the peak year of 1929. 

The proportions of the output of the major produc- 
ing counties has been changing also. In 1931, for 
instance, the United States produced nearly 63 per cent 
of total world output; in 1932 the share of this country 
in the world’s output had decreased to less than 61 per 
cent. There have been increases, oftentimes slight, but 
increases nevertheless, in the share of total output of 
several important oil producing countries, though in 
some, as in Russia, there was in 1932 a decrease in actual 
production. 

As regards world production, the proportionate shares 
of the three leading oil producing states of this country 
present significant trends. During the five-year period, 
1916-1920, Texas produced only 10 per cent of the 
world’s output of petroleum; during that period, Cali- 
fornia produced 19 per cent and Oklahoma, 18 per cent. 
In 1926, Texas produced Ls per cent of the world’s 
output; California, 16 per cent, and Oklahoma, 21 per 
cent. In 1931, Texas produced 25 per cent of the world’s 
output; California, 14 per cent, and Oklahoma, 13 per 
cent. In 1932, Texas produced 24.3 per cent of the 
world’s output; California, 13.8 per cent, and Oklahoma, 
11.8 per cent. And in 1932 Texas produced a little more 
than 40 per cent of the total output of the United States. 

Of total world output up to January 1, 1933, the United 
States had produced 60 per cent; Russia, nearly 12 per 
cent: Venezuela, 9.3 pear cent; Roumania, 3.7 per cent; 
Persia, 3.5 per cent; Dutch East Indies, 2.9 per cent; 
and Colombia, 1.3 per cent. 

It is significant to note, aside from the preponderant 
share furnished by the United States, that Venezuela and 
Colombia together have produced almost as much as 
Russia. South American production is very recent while 
that of Russia is almost as old as that of the United 


States. Although Russian production decreased to prac- 
tHeallv nothing during the War, it has been second to the 
United States during the past two years. 


important changes 


In the case of estimated proven reserves (which does 
not include the more questionable volume of possible 
or probable reserves) as given by Valentin R. Garfias 
before the annual meeting of American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers on February 20, 
1933, the share of the United States is given as 49 per 
cent. This is a little less than the total production in the 
United States down to January 1, 1933. Estimated 
proven reserves of Russia were given as 12.3 per cent of 
the total; Iraq, 10 per cent; Persia, 8.99 per cent; 
Venezuela, 8.2 per cent; Dutch East Indies, 4.1 per cent; 
Roumania, 2 per cent; and Colombia, 1.6 per cent. 
Thus, more than 60 per cent of the estimated proven 
n the American continents. 
noted, moreover, of the sum of 

plus the estimated 
that 48 per f this has been produced and the 
reserves theretore constitute 62 per cent of this sum. 
These conditions, in conjunction with probable reserves 
and the marked advances in technique involving both 
production and consumption, point to an assured supply 
of oil products Tol 


a long time to come. However 
commercial 


reserves occul 
It mav be 
production to 


actual 


prov en reserves, 


economic development and the 
geographical location of these resources will, it is ap- 
parent, become and important in the 
immediate future. 

Daily average production ace« 
Petroleum Institute 


control, 


more 


more 


rding to the American 
was: 


(In Barrels 





j D Jan 

19 193 1932 
Panhandle 44,325 16,062 51,525 
North Texas 46,775 47,600 49,300 
West Central Texas 24,388 24,537 25,225 
West Texas 158,350 159,850 174,000 
East Central Texas 48,575 50,375 50,637 
East Texas 223,790 242,013* 335,175 
Southwest Texas 50,925 52,463 52,213 
Coastal Texas 131.975 133,237 112,450 
STATE 729,063 756,13 850,525 
UNITED STATES 1,953,125 2,189,987 
Imports 120,607 216,857 
*East Texas Field shut down from Dec. 17 1 
New developments in Texas, a ling the Oil 

W eekly, were: 

Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1933 1932 1932 
Permits for New Wells 501 565 360 
Wells Completed _ 533 602 502 
OTE RU 367 175 409 
Gas Wells _. , 14 11 12 
Initial Production (In 

Thousands of Barrels) 1,877 2,44. 2,877 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the 
State Comptroller were 55,231,000 gallons in December 
1932, compared with 61,745,000 gallons in November, 
and 61,989,000 gallons in December a year ago. 


SPINNERS MARGIN 


Both cotton yarn and cotton prices declined during 
January. Cotton declined at a greater rate than yarn 
so that the spinners margin advanced from 174 in 
December to an average of 176 for January. The average 
pence margin increased from 3.86d in December to 
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3.97d in January. The average price of 32 twist yarn 
in Manchester during January was 9.22 d and the aver- 
age price of Liverpool spot cotton was 5.25 d. The ratio 
margin for January last year was exactly the same as 
this year, 176, but the pence margin was higher, at 4.10 d. 





se2ze 1930 193! 1932 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET 


Total supplies of cotton in the United States on Febru- 
ary 1, 1933 were 14,617,000 bales. This is 1,132,000 
bales less than the supply on this date in 1932. This 
supply is still 4,000,000 bales above the previous seven- 


year average of 10,668,000 bales. The decline of 1,- 
132,000 bales from last year to this year does not 
represent net decline in world supplies of American 
cotton, for European port stocks and afloat to Europe 
are 478,000 bales more than last year. According to 
these figures and also according to Garside of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, the net decline in the supply 
of American cotton from last year is approximately 
500,000 bales. 

Price calculations based on the average demand- 
supply-price relations obtaining during the previous 
seven years indicate that the price is now too low. Worked 
out on a simple arithmetic average, the change in price 
corresponding to each change of 100,000 bales in supply 
is 13.95 points. If that ratio is applied to the decline 
in supply of this year, the indicated price corrected for 
the change in the price level and the spinners margin 
demand factor, for New Orleans spots is 7.50 cents. 
If these same calculations are made in terms of per- 
centages to avoid the influence of large numbers, the 
calculated price is 6.46 cents. The reading from the 
Bureau supply-price chart indicates a price for New 
Orleans middling ¥ in. spot cotton of between 6.50 and 
6.75 cents. The actual price on February 14 was 6.07 
cents. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET IN THE UNITED STATES 
AS OF FEBRUARY 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales) 























Carry- 

Year noe Imports* 
1925-1926 _ ae 1,610 160 
1926-1927 3,543 192 
1927-1928 3,762 187 
1928-1929 2,536 206 
1929-1930 2,313 192 
1930-1931 ; 4,530 30 
1931-1932 6,369 47 
1932-1933 __ 9,682 59 








*In 500-pound bales. 


TEXTILE SITUATION 


Unfortunately, the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York has discontinued at least tem- 
porarily the publication of forward sales, stocks, and 
other data on cotton textiles. 

Cotton consumption in the United States is still run- 
ning ahead of last year’s, consumption in January being 
471,202 bales compared with 434,721 bales during Jan- 
uary last year. Consumption in the United States since 
August 1 is 2,811,486 bales compared with 2,625,743 
bales for the same period last year. 

According to Garside of the New York Exchange, 
world consumption of American cotton is also running 
ahead of last year’s. World consumption of all cotton 
is likewise ahead of last year. 


TEXAS COTTON MANUFACTURING 


For the second consecutive month, there has been an 
encouraging increase in unfilled orders at Texas cotton 
mills. Reports to the Bureau of Business Research from 





ae Total Consumption Exports Total Balance 
15,603 17,373 3,180 5,382 8,562 8,811 
18,618 22,353 3,429 6,586 10,015 12,338 
12,789 16,738 3,628 4,496 8,124 8,614 
14,373 17,115 3,48 5,577 9,025 8,090 
14,919 17,424 3,314 4,891 8,205 9,219 
14,243 18,803 2,466 4,479 6,945 11,858 
16,918 23,334 2,631 Gee 15,749 
12,727 22,468 2,811 5,040 7,851 14,617 


The cotton year begins August 1. 


21 Texas cotton mills show that two successive contra- 
seasonal gains have brought the aggregate bookings: of 
these mills to 6,292,000 yards at the close of January, an 
increase of 43 per cent over the total on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. 

Production for the month of January totalled 4,207,000 
yards, an increase of 7 per cent as compared with that 
for the corresponding month in 1932. The increase over 
the total for December was 19 per cent, or slightly more 
than the average gain between these two months during 
the past six years. 

Cotton goods sales amounted to only 3,229,000 yards, 
or 6 per cent less than the total for December, and 30 
per cent less than the total for January a year ago. 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1933 1932 1932 
Bales of Cotton Used______. 4,170 3,765 4,280 
Yards of Cloth: 
Ree . 4,207,000 3,522,000 3,929,000 
Sold «3,229,000 3,419,000 4,593,000 
Unfilled Orders —___ 6,292,000 5,893,000 4,414,000 
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COTTON 


Outlook for cotton is clouded by many uncertainties 
affecting the industry both from within and without. 
Proposed legislation furnishes ground for a large part 
of this uncertainty. The Smith Bill to sell farmers who 
reduce acreage an appropriate number of bales of Gov- 
ernment owned or controlled cotton with a guarantee of 
all the profit and no loss at present prices seems likely 
to pass. Congressman Fulmer’s bill to provide cotton 
classing service to farmers in local markets has con- 
structive possibilities if properly worked out. It has 
passed the House. Legislation along the lines of some 
sort of domestic allotment arrangement is still being 
pushed with vigor, though opponents are also active. 
Various state legislatures are also proposing legislation 
but it is hardly possible that all the states will agree on 
any sort of legislation to curtail acreage. 

More and more those interested in cotton are coming 
to realize that the solution of the cotton problem lies in 
opening up markets for our cotton on the one hand and 
in lowering our costs of production and distribution of 
cotton and especially cotton goods on the other. The 
former involves tariffs, war debts, and other hindrances 
to international trade. The latter involves the organiza- 
tion and operation of individual farms and regional 
competition. Both cotton production and manufacturing 
are shifting from high-cost producing areas to low-cost 
producing areas. The Southwest and especially Texas 
stand to gain by these shifts both as cotton producers 
and manufacturers. 

The past three years have demonstrated clearly that 
agriculture in most parts of Texas can be built most 
profitably around cotton as the major cash enterprise, 
supplemented with other cash enterprises, especially to 
supply local markets. 

It is generally conceded now that there will be an 
increase in the cotton acreage of the Southwest this 
year. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of fruits and vegetables during the month 
of January were the smallest for any January since 1928. 
According to daily reports from the United States 
Department of Agriculture compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research, total loadings during January 
amounted to only 4,831 cars, as compared with 6,347 
cars in January 1932. To unfavorable weather during the 
growing season and low prices may be attributed a large 
share of the decline. 

Of the items which constitute the major part of the 
total loadings, cabbage shipments made the largest 
declines, dropping from 1,569 cars in January a year 
ago to only 872 cars last month; mixed vegetables 
dropped from 1,438 cars in January 1932, to only 1,150 
cars this year, and spinach loadings amounted to only 
1,364 cars in January as compared with 1,560 cars in 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

Carrots, beets, and greens accounted for 553 cars as 
compared with a total of only 474 cars in January a year 


ago, and 88 cars of mixed citrus were shipped in January 
this year, or one more than was shipped a year ago. 

Of the remainder, grapefruit accounted for 726 cars; 
sweet potatoes, 22 cars; cauliflower, 6 cars; lettuce, 1 car; 
oranges, 16 cars; potatoes, 29 cars; green peas, 3 cars; 
and snap beans, | car. 


(In Carloads) 


Jan Dec. Jan. 

1933 1932 1932 

Mixed Vegetables 1,150 674 1,438 
Spinach _.... 1,364 988 1,560 
Cabbage __. 872 327 ~=—- 1,569 
Grapefruit 726 408 976 
Sweet Potatoes 22 3] 69 
Cauliflower - 6 2 71 
Lettuce 1 7 2 
Tomatoes 42 
Oranges 16 20 24 
Potatoes 29 22 51 
Green Peas 3 ] 15: 
Beans—String, Snap, and Lima 1 ] 9 
Mixed Citrus 88 67 87 
Carrots __ 138 35 95 
Beets , 128 jaf 99 
we and Rutabagas 2 wee 
7reens 287 128 280 
PORMIy oo 4,831 2,832 6,347 


According to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the index of prices of fruits and vegetables stood 
at 59 in January, or the same as in December, as com- 
pared with 70 in January a year ago. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Shipments of poultry and eggs from Texas to inter- 
state points made a substantial gain in January compared 
with January 1932, the figures being 218 and 159 cars 
respectively, or a gain of 31 per cent. All classes of 
poultry as well as eggs showed sharp increases. Ship- 
ments of live chickens for January 1933 and 1932 were 
30 and 17 cars respectively; turkeys, 7 and 1; dressed 
chickens, 66 and 53; dressed turkeys, 62 and 40; and 
eggs, 53 and 48. 

Only two cars of eggs were received from other states 
compared with 20 cars in January 1932. 

Market prices of eggs in January declined sharply as 
fresh supplies became extremely heavy, storage stocks 
being of slight importance, according to reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The price of special packed midwestern eggs at New 
York on February 8 was 161% cents per dozen. The 
average for January was 25.1 cents compared with 35.4 
cents in December and 21.3 in January last year. 

The average farm price was 21.4 cents on January 15 
compared with 28.1 cents on December 15. Compared 
with the 1910-1914 average for corresponding months 
the relative price declined from 92 per cent on December 
15 to 77 per cent on January 15. 


Receipts of eggs at the four large markets (New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston) in January were 
994,000 cases, the heaviest on record, compared with 
864,000 cases during January 1932 and the January 5- 
year average of 870,000 cases. 
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JANUARY CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY & EGGS* 


Shipments from Texas Stations 


Cars of Poultry 
Live Dressed 
Chickens Chivkens Turkeys 
1933 1982 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
TOTAL oe Bele 1 6 S38 6 41 55 Sl 
Intrastate * A or 2 
Interstate 30. «(17 1 53 62 53 
New York S 20 30 28 
Illinois 3 7 > 42 2 
Massachusetts BS. —4. 8 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Louisiana 
Connecticut 
Missouri 
Georgia 
Michigan 
California 
Alabama 
Florida 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Maryland sy 
D. of Columbia : : 1 
South Carolina 


Cars of Eggs 
Turkeys 


ES 


ot et et CG ST GT 


1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Receipts at Texas Stations 
TOTAL ] : as eA 20 
NS 1 Va as 
Interstate 20 
Kansas BS es ’ 12 
Missouri * its 7 


Oklahoma ___ ~ MS ee ge ek gd Oe Se eS 


*These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates, by railway officials through agents at all stations 
which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data 
evs egmpiled by the Burcau of Business Research. 


CONDITION OF TEXAS LIVESTOCK 


The favorable condition of ranges and livestock which 
has prevailed for some time was well maintained 
throughout the State in January except in Northwest 
Texas where moisture was needed, according to the 
February 1 report of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The severe weather of February 6—9, 
however, was detrimental to livestock and is believed to 
have caused some losses. 


The following tabulation by the United States Bureau 
gives condition of Texas ranges and livestock with com- 
parisons. 


Condition of Livestock 
Per Cent of Normal 
Sheep Goats 


82 
82 
81 
86.9 


Condition of Ranges 
Per Cent of Normal 
Cattle Sheep & Goats Cattle 


February 1, 1933... 81 82 82 
One Month Ago... 81 82 82 
One Year Ago... 78 80 80 
10-Year Average _.. 79.9 82.7 82.5 


The western range states experienced mild open 
weather during January except in the higher altitudes 
and the northern states. Range feed is in good supply 
except in the region centering around Eastern Colorado 
and Western Kansas. 


LIVESTOCK MOVEMENT 


Total shipments of cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep to 
interstate destinations plus Fort Worth during January 
amounted to 3,012 cars or 8 per cent more than the 2,792 
cars in January 1932. All classes of livestock except 
cattle showed an increase in interstate shipments. The 
decline in cattle shipments was 1] per cent, or 1,850 
cars in January 1932, compared with 1,647 cars last 
month; while the increase in calf shipments was 66 per 
cent over January last year or 601 and 362 cars respec- 
tively; the hog increase was 68 per cent, or 283 cars 
compared with 168 cars last year, and the sheep increase 
was 14 per cent, or 481 compared with 412 cars a year 
ago. 

Receipts of livestock, except hogs, into Texas from out 
of State points originated principally in New Mexico. 
The hogs shipped into the State originated principally 
in Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

The price margin between choice and prime steers and 
common steers at Chicago averaged $2.38 in January com- 
pared with $5.62 in the same month of 1932. These 
extremely low prices for the better grades of slaughter 
cattle were due to the relatively large supplies together 
with the low consumer purchasing power. 


Hog prices, though still very low, made about the 
average seasonal advance from December to January. 


TEXAS CAR-LOT{ SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK FOR JANUARY* 


Cattle 
1933 1932 


1,647 1,850 
318 439 


1,965 2,289 


Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth] .___ 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 





Total 
1933 1932 
3,012 2,792 
575 735 
3,587 3,527 


ep 
1932 
412 
128 
540 


She 
1933 
481 
11 
492 


Hogs 
1932 
168 
31 
199 


Calves 
1933 
601 
180 
781 


1932 
362 
137 
499 


1933 
283 
66 


349 


TEXAS CAR-LOT{ RECEIPTS OF LIVESTOCK FOR JANUARY* 


Total Interstate Plus Fort Wortht...____. 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth§ _.__ 


Utes Bee 


*These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, 


Cattle 


1933 


279 
361 


1932 


265 
412 


640 677 


Calves 
1933 


37 
133 


170 


1932 


48 
107 


155 


stock shipping point in the State; the data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


tRail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; 


swine, 80; and sheep, 250. 


1933 


193 
25 


218 


Hogs 


1932 


313 
33 


She 
1933 


13 
79 


ep 
1932 


27 
79 


Tot 
1933 


522 
598 


al 
1932 


542 
631 


346 


92 106 $1,120 1,173 


representing every live- 


{Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
$Represents al] intrastate receipts, except those billed from Fort Worth. 


Those wishing the Texas Business Review regularly will receive it without charge upon application 
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